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(Continued from our last.) 
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NO. XII. 
LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 


THE BRITISH CHANNEL—OUTWARD BOUND. 


—— 

My Dear Farenv,—On the third day, as I told 
you, we weighed from Margate Roads; it was not 
that our thraldom was any thing relaxed, we were 
only accommodated with a somewhat better suite of 
apartments—a better anchorage in the Downs. It 
was hardly possible to think we were in bondage, so 
light and soft was the zephyr which led us on. We 
took up our ground with a patient determination to 
bide our time, and it was a wise, as well as a patient, 
one, for the next morning brought most of our more 
adventurous friends round the south foreland, chased 
back by our old tyrant bristling up again from the 
westward. During the three weeks we were held 
here, there were about as many days in which we 
could have communication with the shore, by no 
means without hazard even then, for though the 
wind abated, the swell was such as the Deal boat- 
men, daring as they are, would rather leave to itself, 
having a choice of their own. 

The rest of the time it blew incessantly from the 
westward, varying from a hard, fixed, steady gale toa 
wild and furious hurricane, more or less violent as 
the squalls passed off and on. We showed nothing 
above a topmast, and had two anchors a-head ; they 
held us well and faithfully in many a gust which 
carried destruction to some :of our neighbours, but 
were overpowered at last. We parted from both one 
night about eleven o’clock, and again sustained seri- 
ous damage by running foul of another vessel. 

Our third, and only remaining anchor went down : 
it checked us. We all still looked upon annihilation 
as approaching inevitably : the captain and officers 
had abandoned all hope, and we were prepared for 
the worst ; but it pleased God that we should ride 
out the gale. We did so with this single anchor, 
although it continued with the same violence till day- 
light. Never was the dawning of that light more 
eagerly watched for; never was its approach hailed 
with more heartfelt rapture, than by us on that 
morning. I could count five and thirty vessels at 
anchor the previous afternoon ;—there were now 
fifteen. Of the rest, some of the smallest had taken 
refuge in Ramsgate before dark ; four or five, it was 
said, had run for the North Sea; one was a total 
wreck on Margate Sands ; and the topmasts of an ill- 
fated Dane were just visible above the Goodwin: 
every soul perished. 

Amidst the horrors of the night I could but con- 
template with pity, sometimes mingled with con- 








procuring all the comforts of life, of enjoying and 
imparting to others every happiness which wealth 
places within the reach of its envied possessor; a 
man of a naturally timid, nervous temperament, 
nursed in the lap of luxury and refinement, wholly 
unused to contend with hardship or privation ; this 
man, I say, brought here, laid prostrate, all his facul- 
ties absorbed, all his previous habits and prejudices 
subdued by the mania of speculation; yes, my dear 
friend, and a religious character too, calling night 
and morning upon God, the just and merciful God, 
to minister to his insatiable cupidity, to prosper his 
designs, to ripen and bring to maturity his avaricious 
harvest. Deluded, I could sometimes say blasphe- 
mous! wretch, except for the compassion which his 
childish fears and utter helplessness called forth. He 
had no opinion, at least no determination, of his 
own, except such as was the offspring of his avarice. 
It was partly that, and partly his slavish deference 
to the opinions of others, which first sent him on 
this fool’s errand, and then made him ashamed to 
return from it. The weather moderating, and the 
wind showing yet no sign of change, he pretended 
to have urgent business to transact in ——, about 30 
miles off. We knew he had had more than he relished, 
and were prepared to hear of some alteration in his 
plans: the fact was, he took wing, and was content 
to retire to his nest, shorn of a goodly proportion of 
his feathers. He had discovered, as he thought, a 
gold mine; for fear of being buried under it, he 
gave, or sacrificed, about £5000 to get out. We saw 
no more of him, but proceeded on our voyage as 
soon as we could, as we were instructed by the 
parties into whose hands its interests had fallen. 

At length the joyful day came, our Blue Peter 
was up, our foretopsail loose, and our anchor roused 
from its long sleep. One signal only keeps us: it 
is answered: we spread all to the breeze ; shut out 
the scene of our dismal imprisonment with the 
south foreland, and open a new one,—the Heights 
of Dover. They, too, soon fade in the distance ; 
next came the dull, level, uninteresting Kentish 
marshes; the Sussex coast; the little town of Rye, 
the houses crowded together upon a little hill, like 
the pins upon my mother’s pincushion. This, and 
the adjoining town of Winchelsea, were once places 
of note ; the capricious sea once courted them and 
laid its treasures at their feet, but they are now 
deserted, and look as mournful at each other as two 
maiden sisters who have survived the days of their 
beauty. In deference, however, let me say so, for 
one has a powerful kight-errant, Mr. Brougham ; 
she sends him to Parliament to protect her interests 
and to “ govern the people.” 

But what’s to do now? Braeing up the yards; 


looks ill, for we are opening the bold and craggy 
coast about Hastings, where anchors are but of little 
use. However, let it keep so, and we shall manage 
to round the head (Beachy Head) which stands in 
its solitude yonder, frowning, and looking as sullen 
as a watchman at two o’clock on a rainy morning. 
But no, she breaks off to west ; now west-north-west. 
Ah, lack-a-day! I hear it coming. The pilot takes 
another turn across the poop; one more, and then, 
“Ready about!’ Woful! woful! Down goes the 
helm ; up comes the ship ; and, in a few minutes, 
behold us standing right on for the coast of France, 
going to India as Commodore Trunnion went to 
church, the nearest way against the wind. Stiffer 
and stiffer it comes; darker and darker it looks. 
“ All hands reef topsails, a-hoy!” “One reef, Sir?” 
says the chief mate. “Oh, you may double reef 
them ; we shall have enough of it by-and-by.” “11 
tell you what, Mr. Pilot,” says James, “ you may 
carry on if you like, but you’ll not get to Ports- 


take in the topgallant sails, close reef the fore and 
maintop sails, and take in the mizen.”” “It looks 
very dirty, to be sure; but you might as well put 
back at once as do that.” “No, no,” replies the 
captain, “keepasyouare.”” “Luff, and be damn’d to 
you! what are you gaping at?’ says he to the helms- 
man. “No, no; stand on as long as you can; if it 
comes we shall be snug and ready ; and if not, why, 
we can soon make sail.”” James’s advice was taken ; 
for, after awhile, not a sail was to be seen but our- 
selves; they had all flown, like pigeons to their dove- 
cote, under the lee of Dungeness. The gale seemed 
only to have reposed awhile, to recruit its exhausted 
strength: it came, resistless as before, and compelled 
us, at last, to follow our companions. In this exposed 
anchorage we could not remain long. It increased 
toa perfect hurricane, and we retreated to the Downs. 
Two anchors and cables were gone before; and 
James was getting savage at the prospect: at last we 
rounded the foreland. “Stand by to let go the an- 
chor!” You may conceive our anxiety was now at 
a most intense and painful height. Would she be 
brought up? Expectation was on tiptoe, watching 
the fearful moment; every eye was fixed, every tongue 
silent. The chief mate was on the forecastle ; the 
pilot made a slight motion to him with his hand, 
which he understood. “Stand clear of the chain, 
there!” he shouted. “ Let go the anchor!’ cries the 
pilot. Downitthunders. “Veeraway! veeraway! © 
Stand fast, for your lives!” the pilot shouts 
again ; for, as the vessel swung, head to wind, a tre- 
mendous surge met her on the larboard bow, and 
swept the decks fore and aft. This wastoo much for 
her; the cable snapped, and we gave ourselves up. 
In a voice of despair, the pilot ordered them to clear 
away another anchor. ‘‘ What, and lose all,” says 
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the ship in that sand first.” “That you will soon 
do, and every soul with her.’ “ Amen,’ says the 
mate: “let her go; but this shan’t be whilst I can 
help it. Not another anchor shall you have, Sir; 
now, do your best.”” A desperate attempt was, at last, 
resolved upon, at the suggestion of the chief mate ; 
but, in fact, it was our only remaining hope,—te carry 
through Ramsgate Pier such a ship, in such a gale: 
the hazard was frightful; but the die must be cast. 
On the helm and the masts were our lives depending. 
There was no alternative but to carry a press of sail ; 
and, either of the masts giving way would, therefore, 
have been fatal to us. The pilot and chief mate 
themselves steered her. Now we are within sight of 
the pier. Those arms of stone stretched out into the 
chafed sea encircle the harbour; the breadth of that 
wall is a boundary between life and death. We ap- 
proach the fearful opening :—she shoots through, 
like an arrow from a quiver, and we are safe. 

At this moment I was standing abaft, upon a gun- 
carriage, and saw six vessels, in succession, totally 
lost, in attempting to make the harbour: they were 
driven to leeward, and dashed either against the pier 
or upon the rocks. I could distinctly hear their 
crash, and see their miserable crews clinging to the 
rigging, some of whom were lost in attempting to jump 
upon the pier from the yards, The pieritself was by 
no means a place of safety. Two of the lookers-on 
were washed, by the breakage of the sea, into the 
basin, and drowned. Ten bodies were picked up 
during the day, one of them a pilot. A poor collier 
was, at one time, half in and half out, poised on the 
edge of a wave ; before the succeeding one could im- 
pel him forward he sank into the trough left by the 
first, and, the next instant, was dashed into a thou. 
sand fragments, against the pier-head. Such was 
the result of our fourth attempt to proceed on this 
seemingly disastrous voyage. . 
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IRISH SCENERY.—No. 7. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I have rambled on to the Devil’s Glen, and 
merely named Powerscourt Waterfall and the Dargle; 
but as it would interfere too much with the progress of 
this excursion to return to those splendid scenes, I shall 
defer further mention of them until another occasion. 

As my companions and I had taken rather too excur- 
sive a road to the Glen, from Roundwood, to be generally 
followed, I may as well, before going further, state the 
shortest and best road. Just at the head of the village of 
Togher, or Roundwood, there is a road leading off to the 
left, which pursue for about one mile and a half, where 
another road branches to the left; having already passed 
one road to the left, take this second road to Annagowlan ; 
the cleft in the mountain will then be sufficient guide. 
The distance from Judy’s, by the road to the Glen, is 
about three miles and a half. 

We now resume our ramble, taking the river for our 
guide, which, as it nears the Glen, assumes a romantic 
and pleasing appearance. At some distance from where 
we now are, the river is merely a beautiful stream, bright 
as crystal, stealing over a level country through the sedges ; 
but here its shore becomes rocky, irregular, and steep; 
in place of the smooth shining pebbles and yellow sand 
its bottom was composed of, you see nothing but enormous 
granite rocks ; the silent, gentle stream, meandering be- 
tween its green and sloping banks, is changed into a noisy, 
dashing flood, foaming and falling from rock to rock with 
headlong, impetuous course, and, with never-ceasing toil, 
torcing its way between and over immense masses of stone. 





At a short distance from the entrance to the Glen there is 
a waterfall, formed by the immense rocks over which this 
river dashes, and falls with astounding roar. Looking 
into the Glen, immediately before you reach the Water- 
fall, you are astonished at the grand sublimity of the 
scene. The mountains on each side rise almost perpen- 
dicularly to an enormous height, perbaps at the distance 
of one hundred feet apart ; the river, like a serpentine rod 
of crystal, wends its meandering course through the Glen ; 
and the sides of the mountains, from the river to their 
summits, are thickly planted with oak, pine, ash, moun- 
tain ash, larch, birch, and firs of all kinds, the foliage of 
which, at this season of the year (July) affords almost 
every shade of lovely green. The view down this immense 
and superb Glen is truly delightful; the height of the 
mountains, the depth of the Glen, the roaring of the wa- 
ters, all press on the mind so forcibly, that it abandons 
itself to wonder, amazement, and delight. Leaving the 
commanding rock from which this view is obtained, we 
descended, by the river, over the enormous masses 0 
granite, and had, indeed, a rugged and dangerous passage 
down; but onward we strove with the stream until we 
reached another roaring river, which is at nearly right 
angles with the Vartrey. This river comes dashing down 
a most imposing and romantic course until it reaches the 
Vartrey ; the two rivers then unite their streams, and run 
on through the Glen, which is now opening to our view 
in all its grandeur. The stream which joins the Vartrey 
does not exactly form a waterfall, yet from the great 
height and steepiness of its course, that character might 
be assigned it; the immense masses of rock, over which 
it comes foaming and dashing into the Glen with tremen- 
dous force, gives to the scene an awful and grand charac- 
ter. The knotted, rugged oaks, which grow in the inter- 
stices of the rocks, bidding defiance to roaring floods and 
howling storms, throw their stalwart arms across the tor- 
rent. This river comes down a much steeper course than 
the Vartrey, but the latter is beyond all description grand, 
for it seems, by the constant frettings of its course, to have 
worn a passage for itself through the solid granite rock, 
which it has formed into all kinds of fantastic shapes. 
At the waterfall béfore spoken of, the stream falls into an 
immense granite basin, out of which it escapes over a 
smooth, shelving rock, one solid stone, which blocks up 
the entire breadth of the river, and from which the shores 
rise perpendicularly. To see this you must turn your 
back on the Glen, and, standing on the vertex of the angle, 
the sides of which are the two rivers, the eye is delighted 
with a view of the most imposing description. To the 
left there is an immense steep mountain, one mass of rock, 
—so steep, so high, that the eye aches when striving to 
see the top of it. High in mid air is a clump of black 
pine trees, wonderfully in character with the scene; and 
here and there, growing out of the face of the steep frown- 
ing rock, are seen little dwarf oaks, throwing their tendrils 
across the rock, the timber of which is scarcely less hard 
than the stone from which it forces a scant and reluctant 
nourishment. At the foot of this steep mountain roars the 
Vartrey; the other river, it will be bered, comes foam 
ing over an enormous height. The roaring of the two rivers, 
the conflicts of many waters, the grandeur of the woods 
which overhang and grow out of the rocks, the enormous 
masses of stone which break in on the view through the 
foliage, the awful grandeur of the scene, altogether, makes 
the soul of feeble man shrink within himself at the thought 
of his own littleness, and he involuntarily pays homage to 
that Being who ‘* made the waters to flow from the solid 
rock.” 

In our eagerness to get commanding views of these 
rivers, and the scenery about them, we got into many 
difficult and dangerous positions, and not unfrequently 
had we to wade through the stream to shun rocks we could 
notclimb. Mr. Synge, the owner of one side of the Glen, 
has lately blasted part of the rock, so as to form a path 
for less adventurous spirits to see the waterfall and neigh- 
bouring scenery ; and, as we have now overcome our dan- 












gers, we will avail ourselves of the path, and proceed by 
that margin of the river along theGlen. The river still 
roars over a bold and rocky bottom, excepting here and 
there a quiet pool, or sweet soft transparent level. 


“‘ And now to issue from the glen, 

No pathway meets the wanderer’s ken, 

Unless he climb with footing nice, 

A far projecting precipice.” 
For by the bends of the mountains you would suppose the 
Glen wus terminated, by an enormous perpendicular rock, 
over which human foot could not climb ; the Glen appearing 
surrounded by mountains wooded to the top, except where 
the rocks break out and defy the planter’s power. These 
immense masses of stone are generally at the very sum- 
mits of the mountains, and overhang the woods beneath, 
thus forming a most pleasing contrast, the frowning 
rugged rock, with the smiling ever-varying tints of the 
gay green wood. We proceeded along this magnificent 
Glen, enjoying one grand prospect after another, our feel- 
ings too much excited by the scenes around us, to admit 
of words to express them: nearly in solemn silence did 
we journey on. Oh! gentle reader, if ever you should be 
tempted to view these delightful regions, or any other 
where nature arrays herself in beauty and grandeur, let 
me implore of you not to venture forth with one of those 
miserable prating popinjays, who is eternally exclaiming, 
*©Oh! look here,” ** See that,’’ ** How beautiful,” &c. 
&c. It is the most nauseating thing on earth thus to 
have the high and holy feelings which God’s grand works 
call forth, broken in upon by such twaddle. Silence is im- 
pressed on those whose hearts feel—nay, I may say they 
feel with such intensity, that awe is mingled with admira. 
tion, and the knee is almost bent, as ‘‘the eye glances 
from earth to heaven,” and the heart acknowledges the 
great Creator. We continued to saunter slowly by the 
river, nay, sometimes in it, just as we could best com- 
mand views. The Glen at every step assumes new fea- 
tures, none of which shall I attempt to describe. I have 
before said the mountains are mostly wooded to the top, 
the river runs brawling at the mountain’s foot, and the 
trees form a never-ending variety of light and shade. 
During our progress the sun shone resplendently, the rays 
of which, however, seldom reached the bottom of the Glen; 
now and then the rocks burst forth, so that an enor- 
mous ‘* Scalp” appears; but the mountains are more 
high, and wild, and grand, than inthe Scalp ;—then, a 
few paces further, beautiful, soft, green foliage hides all 
appearance of barrenness, and you enjoy a fine rich wood- 
scene, and lights and shades in all varieties. After wan- 
dering through this grand place, until we came nearly 
to the end of it, we began to ascend by a winding de- 
vious path which opened on our view, and, after toiling 
for some time up it, our free spirits scorned the path, and 
in one of our sallies we found ourselves on the very point of. 
a rock which overhangs the Glen, and affords an extensive 
view up and down it. On our right stood the proud castle 
of this grand demesne ; it overlooks a great portion of the | 
Glen ; over the castle we saw a beautiful, soft, rich, cul- 
tivated country, which stretches on to the sea, a distance ’ 
rof some miles. In this fine champaign country is seen a 
beautiful little church, (Nun Cross) so simple, so elegant, 
that it ssems to have been built for pure, unadorned de- 
votion ; no splendour, no pomp, no pride about it ; 
withal, neat, elegant, and beautiful,—it breathes the very 
air of Christianity. From the rock on which we stood, 
we had a fine view of the sea, and its delightful 
winding shores, forming numberless bays and inlets ; 
here and there the hills bursting suddenly into the briny 
deep, form bold bluff promontories; the sea, in the dis- 
tance, appears like an immense quiet level plain, and as 
the eye glanced along it, it was like looking into eternity 
itself,—so boundless, so measureless did it appear. The 
views from this rock are beyond all description fine, com- 
bining, as they do, all that is grand and beautiful. After 
enjoying these views for some time, we left this command- 
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tance to a cottage, which, in my haste, I did not speak of 
before. As we ascended from the river we got upon fine 
smooth walks, which bend and twine as if formed for a 
labyrinth; the woods, through which they pass, are very 
thickly planted with a great variety of trees, each rivalling 
the pn in beauty, and calling for admiration and praise. 
These walks conduct you to the cottage ; as you approach 
which, each side of the road is adorned with pretty and 
choice flowering shrubs. After winding along these paths, 
which seem interminable, on a beautiful little quiet green 
is this rural cottage,—not very remarkable for beauty of 
structure, but so delightfully situated that the heart re- 
gards it as a fairy spot. 
Dublin, November, 1828. H. 


— 





Biographical Motirces. 
(FROM THE KEEPSAKE. | 
CHARACTER OF THE LATE MR. CANNING. 
BY SIR J. MACKINTOSH. 

—_—. 

When Mr. Canning, in 1822, assumed the conduct of 
Foreign Affairs and of the House of Commons, he adopted 
measures, and disclosed views, which had no parallel among 
contemporary ministers. The wish, indeed, that England 
should retire into a more neutral station, and assume a 
more mediatorial attitude than perhaps her share in the 
alliance against France could before have easily allowed, 
had then become so prevalent, that even his predecessor, 
though entangled in another policy, showed no doubtful 
marks of a desire to change his course. Perhaps little 
could have been done to give it effect until all reasonable 
royalists were taught by experience that the passion for 
reformation was too deeply rooted to be torn up by force, 
and till the eagerness of inexperienced nations for sudden 
and violent changes had been chastised by defeat. In the 
five years which followed, the plan for re-establishing the 
tranquillity of Europe, by balancing the force and recon- 
ciling the pretensions of the parties then openly or secretly 
agitating every country, which, probably, arose by slow 
degrees in Mr. Canning’s mind, as circumstances became 
auspicious, and as his own power was more consolidated, 
began to be carried into execution by three measures,—of 
which the spirit, object, and example, were yet more im- 
portant than the immediate effects; namely, the recogni- 
tion of the Spanish republic in America, the aid to Por- 
tugal, with the countenance thereby afforded to limited 
monarchy in that country, and the treaty concluded with 
Russia and France for the rescue and preservation of 
Greece. The last of these transactions will now be con- 
sidered as the most memorable, and as that which best 
illustrates the comprehensive policy towards which he, at 
length, approached. It was a measure eminently pacific, 
which aimed at the lasting establishment of amity between 
states, and peace between parties; and which, if executed 
with spirit, was likely to avoid the inconvenience even of 
aslight and short rupture with the Ottoman Porte itself. 
It engaged royalists and liberals in an enterprise on which 
the majority of both concurred; it tended to knit more 
closely the ties of friendship between the most powerful 
governments, and to fasten more firmly the bands between 
rulers and nations, by uniting the former for an object ge- 
nerally acceptable to the latcer. It combined the lustre of 
@ generous enterprise with the greatest probability of pre- 
venting the unsafe aggrandizement of any state. In the 
midst of these high designs, and before that pacific alliance, 
of .which the liberation of Greece was to be the cement, 
had acquired consistence, Mr. Canning was cut off. He 
left his system, and much of his fame, to the mercy of his 
successors. Without invidious comparison, it may be 
safely said, that, from the circumstances in which he died, 
his death was more generally interesting among civilized 
nations, than that of any other English statesman had ever 
been. It was an event in the internal history of every 
country. From Lima to Athens, every nation struggling 
for independence or existence, was filled by it with sorrow 
and digmay. The Miguelites of Portugal, the Apostolicals 
of Spain, the Jesuitical faction in France, and the Divan 
of Constantinople, raised a shout of joy at the fall of their 
dreaded enemy. He was regretted by all who, heated by 
no personal or party resentment, felt for genius struck 
down in the act of attempting to heal the revolutionary 
distemper, and to render future improvements pacific ;— 
on the principle since successfully adopted by more for- 
tunate, though not more deserving ministers; that of a 
deep and thorough compromise between the interests and 
the opinions, the prejudices and the demands of the sup- 
porters of establishment, and the followers of reformation. 

From his boyhood he was the foremost among very dis- 





of that eminently national education. His youthful eye 
sparkled with quickness and arch pleasantry, and his coun- 
tenance early betrayed that jealousy of his own dignity, 
and sensibility to suspected disregard, which were after- 
wards softened, but never quite subdued. Neither the 
habits of a great school, nor those of a popular assembly, 
were calculated to weaken his love of praise and passion for 
distinction. But, as he advanced in years, his fine coun- 
tenance was ennobled by the expression of thought and 
feeling; he more pursued that lasting praise which is not 
to be earned without praiseworthiness; and, if he conti- 
nued to be a lover of fame, he also passionately loved the 
glory of his country. Even He who almost alone was en- 
titled to look down on fame as ‘* that last infirmity of no- 
ble mind,” had not forgotten that it was 
*¢ The spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
To seorn delights, and live laborious days.” 

The natural bent of character is, perhaps, better ascertain- 
ed from the undisturbed and unconscious play of the mind 
in the common intercourse of society, than from its move- 
ments under the power of strong interest or warm passions 
in public life. In social intercourse Mr. Canning was de- 
lightful. Happily for the true charm of his conversation, 
he was too busy otherwise-not to treat society as more fitted 
for relaxation than display. It is but little to say, that he 
was neither disputatious, declamatory, nor sententious ; 
neither a dictator nor a jester. His manner was simple 
and unobtrusive, his language always quite familiar. If 
a higher thought stole from his mind, it came in its con- 
versational undress. From this plain ground, his plea- 
santry sprung with the happiest effect; and it was nearly 
exempt from that alloy of taunt and banter, which he 
sometimes mixed with more precious materials in public 
contest. He may be added to the list of those eminent 
persons who pleased most in their friendly circle. He had 
the agreeable quality of being more easily pleased in so- 
ciety, than might have been expected from the keenness 
of his discernment, and the sensibility of his temper. He 
was liable to be discomposed, or even silenced, by the pre- 
sence of any one whom he did not like. His manner in 
society betrayed the political vexations or anxieties which 
preyed on his mind, nor could he conceal that sensitive- 
ness to public attacks, which their frequent recurrence 
wears out in most English politicians. These last foibles 
may be thought interesting as the remains of natural cha- 
racter, not destroyed by refined society and political affairs. 
He was assailed by some adversaries, so ignoble, as to 
wound him through his filial affection, which preserved its 
respectful character through the whole course of his ad- 
vanceinent. The ardent zeal for his memory, which ap- 
peared immediately after his death, attests the warmth of 
those domestic affections, which seldom prevail where they 
are not mutual. To his touching epitaph on his son, pa- 
rental love has given a charm, which is wanting in his 
other verses. It wassaid of him at one time, that no man 
had so little popularity and such affectionate friends ; and 
the truth was certainly more sacrificed to point in the for- 
mer, than in the latter member of the contrast. Some of 
his friendships continued in spite of political differences, 
which, by rendering intercourse less unconstrained, often 
undermine friendship; and others were remarkable for a 
warmth, constancy, and disinterestedness, which, though 
chiefly honourable to those who are capable of so pure a 
kindness, yet redound to the credit of him who was the 
object of it. No man is so beloved, who is not himself 
formed for friendship. Notwithstanding his disregard for 
money, he was not tempted in youth, by the example or 
the kindness of affluent friends, much to overstep his little 
patrimony. He never afterwards sacrificed to parade or 
ersonal indulgence ; though his occupations scarcely al- 
owed him to think enough of his private affairs. Even 
from his moderate fortune, his bounty was often liberal to 
suitors, to whom official relief could not be granted. By 
a sort of generosity still harder for him to practice, he en- 
deavoured, in cases where the suffering was great, though 
the suit could not be granted, to satisfy the feelings of the 
suitor, by full explanation in writing of the causes which 
rendered compliance impracticable. Wherever he took an 
interest, he showed it as much by delicacy to the feelings 
of those whom he served or relieved, as by substantial con- 
sideration for their claims; a rare and most praiseworthy 
merit among men in power. 

Mr. Canning possessed, in a high degree, the outward 
advantages of an orator. His expressive countenance 
varied with the changes of his eloquence ;_ his voice, flex- 
ible and articulate, had as much compass as his mode of 
speaking required. In the calm part of his speeches, his 
attitude and gesture might have been selected by a painter 
to represent grace rising towards dignity. No English 
speaker ever used. the keen and brilliant weapon of wit so 


than any other. Those whose importance depends much 
on birth and fortune, are impatient of seeing their own 
artificial dignity, or that of their order, broken down by 
derision ; and, perhaps, few men heartily forgive a suc- 
cessful jest against themselves, but those who are con- 
scious of being unhurt by it. Mr. Canning often used 
this talent imprudently. * ® As his oratorical faults 
were those of youthful genius, the progress of age seemed to 
purify his eloquence, and every year appeared to remove 
some speck which hid, or at least dimmed, a beauty. He 
daily rose to larger views, and made, perhaps, as near ap- 
proaches to philosophical principles as the great difference 
between the objects of the philosopher and those of the 
orator will commonly allow. When the memorials of his 
own time, the composition of which he is said never to 
have interrupted in his busiest moments, are made known 
to the public, his abilities as a writer may be better esti- 
mated. Mr. Canning’s power of writing verse 
may rather be classed with his accomplishments, than 
numbered among his high and noble faculties. It would 
have been a distinction for an inferior man. * In 
some of the amusements, or tasks of his boyhood, there 
are passages which, without much help from fancy, might 
— to contain allusions to his greatest measures of 

olicy, as well as to the tenor of his life, and to the me-« 
ancholy splendour which surrounded his death. In the 
concluding line of the first English verses written by him 
at Eton, he expressed a wish, which has been singularly 
realized, that he might 

* Live in a blaze, and in a blaze expire.” 

It is at least a striking coincidence, that the statesman, 
whose dying measure was to mature an alliance for the 
deliverance of Greece, should, when a boy, have written 
verses on the slavery of that country; and that in his 
prize poem at Oxford, on the pilgrimage to Mecca, a 
composition as much applauded as a modern Latin poem 
can aspire to be, he should have as bitterly deplored the lot 
of other renowned countries, now groaning under the same 
barbarous yoke. 

To conclude: he was aman of fine and brilliant genius, 
of warm affections, of high and generous spirit ; a states- 
man, who, at home, converted most of his opponents into 
warm supporters; who, abroad, was the sole hope and 
trust of all who sought an orderly and legal liberty ; and 
who was cut off in the midst of vigorous and splendid 
measures, which, if executed by himself, or with his own 
spirit, promised to place his name in the first class of 
rulers, among the founders of lasting peace, and the 
guardians of human improvement. 








THE CELEBRATED BEWICK. 
(From the Tyne Mercury of Nov. 11.) 
The late Mr. Thomas Bewick, the celebrated engraver 
on wood, was born in the year 1753, at Cherryburn, in the 
parish of Ovingham, on the Tyne, in this county, at which 
parish church, we understand, he is to be interred on 
Thursday morning next. He was the eldest son of John 
Bewick, who had, for many years, the land sale colliery at 
Mickley Bank. He early manifested great skill in draw- 
ing, and at the age of fourteen was apprenticed to Mr. R. 
Beilby, the engraver, of Newcastle. In 1775, when 
twenty-two years of age, he obtained a premium from the 
Society of Arts for a wood-engraving of the Old Hound. 
He was naturally fond of delineating animals, and his 
‘* History of Quadrupeds,” his first work, raised him to 
celebrity. This was followed by his Land Birds, his 
Water Birds, and his Fables, all of which have gone 
through several editions. Mr. B., as we mentioned a few 
weeks ago, very lately visited the metropolis. Mr. B.’s 
largest cut, and one of the finest, is that of a wild bull of 
Chillingham Park. Next to this in point of consequence 
were his large cuts of the zebra, the elephant, and the 
tiger, all of which were engraved for Mr. Pidcock, the pro- 
prietor of the celebrated menagerie. Mr. B. was also dis- 
tinguished for a few engravings on copper, of a peculiar 
style, which were highly prized; for instance, Mr. Hall’s 
Whitley Ox, and Mr. Campbell's Kyloe Ox, as well as the 
several prints in Consett’s Tour to Lapland. Mr. B. has 
left unfinished a History of Fishes, and a Memoir of his 
Own Life, with portraits of his friends, and a large cut of 
an old hunter, which was the last work he employed him- 
self upon, only a few days before his death. In conversa- 
tion, Mr. Bewick exhibited much of that quaintness and 
shrewd insight into character which so emmently distin- 
guish the tail-pieces introduced in his several works. He 
acquitted himself with credit in the various relations of life 
as a husband, a father, and a friend, and he was much and 
deservedly courted as a social companion. Mr. B.’s bust, 
in marble, is in the room of the Literary and Philoso- 








tinguished contemporaries, and continued to be regarded 
as the best specimen, and the most brilliant representative, 





long, so often, or so effectively as Mr. Canning. He 
gained more triumphs, and incurred more enmity by it, 


phical Society, and will be highly valued now that he is 
no more. 
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Poetry. 


; LINES, 
Written after reading, in the “ Literary S ir,” the patheti 
and very beautifully-told Tale entitled “‘ The Brief Career.” 
—— 
Hast thou heard of the youthful and brave? 
Hast thou sighed for the “ brief career ?” 
Hast thou knelt by the laurel-strewn grave? 
Hast thou wept by young Henry’s bier? 





/ 





For the slain, by whose corse, broken, lay, 
And glorieus the traces it bore ; 

The red staff of that gallant flag gay, 
That shall wave to the rescue no mere? 


Won, alas! by the clarion of fame, 
Whose echoes loud peal to the sky; 
He had sighed for his country’s acclaim, 

For her prayed to conquer or die. 


Often gazed on her annals sublime, 
And pined for his name to be there; 

Fame saw, and, disdainful of time, 
Gave the darling, and ‘‘ brief career.” 


And, exulting, he rushed to the field, 
And wav’d his broad banner on high ; 

The death dooming warrant was sealed, 
To the combat he rush’d but to die. 


Alas! he had thought but of arms, 
Of honour and victory won ; 

Nor could death disarray of her charms 
His worshipped, his beautiful one. 


For, fair as the spirits above, 
To Henry had glory aye shone; 

He had sought her with passionate love, 
Wooed, prayed her to call him her own. 


He is gone to his hallowed rest soon, 
He is gone at the breaking of day; 
And the promised effulgence of noon, 

Like a vapour, has vanished away. 


He is gone, and the desolate hearth,— 
Ah! mark ye the forms that are there? 
The heart-crush’d, and the prostrate with earth, 
Go, lament for the “‘ brief career.” 
Liverpool. 








THE BATTLE FIELD. 


BY MRS. HENMANS. 


(From the Literary Souvenir.) 
iin 


1 looked on the field where the battle was spread, 
When thousands stood forth in their glancing array, 
And the beam from the steel of the valiant was shed 
Through the dun rolling clouds that o’ershadowed the frey. 


1 saw the dark forest of Jances appear, 
As the ears of the harvest, unnumbered they stood; 
1 heard the stern shout, as the foemen drew near, 
Like the storm that lays low the proud pines of the wood. 


Afar the harsh notes of the war-drum were rolled, 
Uprousing the wolf from the depths of his lair ; 

On high to the gust streamed the banner’s red fold, 
O’er the death close of Hate, and the scowl of Despair. 


1 looked on the field of contention again, 

When the sabre was sheathed and the tempest had pass‘d; 
The wild weed and thistle grew rank on the plain, 

And the fern softly sigh’d in the low wailing blast. 





Unmoved lay the lake in its hour of repose, 
And bright shone the stars through the sky’s deepened blue; 

And sweetly the song of the night-bird arose, 

Where the fox-glove lay gemmed with its pearl dropsof dew. 


But where swept the ranks of that dark-frowning host, 
As the ocean in might, as the storm-cloud in speed? 
Where, now, were the thunders of victory’s boast, 
The slayer’s dread wrath, and the strength of the steed? 


Not a time-wasted cross, not a mouldering stone, 
To mark the lone scene of their shame or their pride; 
One grass-covered mound told the traveller alone, 
Where thousands lay down in their anguish and died. 


Oh, glory' behold thy famed guerdon’s extent, 
For this toil thy slaves through their earth-wasting lot; 
A name like the mist, when night’s beacon’s are spent, 
A grave, with its tenants unwept and forgot! 


—EEEoEe(w 
SONG. 
BY NI8SS MITFORD. 
(From the Christmas Box.) 
et 2 ee 
Give thee good morrow, busy bee 
No cloud is in the sky, 
The ring-dove skims across the lea, 
The matin lark soars high ; 
Gay sun-beams kiss the dewy flower, 
Slight breezes stir the tree, 
And sweet is thine own woodbine bower, 
Good morrow, busy bee ! 


Give thee good even, busy bee! 
The summer day is by, 

Now droning beetles haunt the lea, 
And shrieking plovers cry; 

The light hath paled on leaf and flower, 
The night wind chills the tree, 

And thou, well laden, leav’st thy bower, 
Good even, busy bee ! 














THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
—— 
A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY. 
BY MRS. HOWITT. 


(From the New Year's Gift, or Juvenile Sovenir for 1829.) 
“« Will you walk into my parlour” said a spider toa fly; 
«Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, 
And I have many pretty things to show when you are there.” 
*« Oh, no, no,” said the little fly, ‘“‘ to ask me is in vain, 
For who goes up your winding stair can ne’er come down again.’ 


«« T’m sure you must be weary with soaring up so high, 

Will you rest upon my little bed?” said the spider to the fly. 

«* There are pretty curtains drawn around, the sheetsare fine 
and thin; 

And if you like to rest awhile I'll snugly tuck you in.” 

* Oh, no, no,” said the little fly, “for I’ve often heard it said, 

They never, never wake again, who sleep upon your bed !” 


Said the cunning spider to the fly, “‘ Dear friend, what shall I do, 
To prove the warm affection I've always felt for you ? 

I have, within my pantry, good store of all that’s nice; 

I’m sure you’re very welcome—will you pleaseto take a slice?’ 
« Oh, no, no!” said the little fly, “ kind Sir, that cannot be, 
I've heard what’s in your pantry, and I do not wish to see.” 


“ Sweet creature!” said the spider, you’re witty and you're 
wise, 

How handsome are your gauzy wings, how brilliant are your 
eyes ! 

I havea little looking glass upon my parlour shelf, 

If you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall behold yourself.” 

* I thank you, gentle Sir,” said she, ‘‘ for what you're pleased 
to say, 






The spider turned him round about, and went into his den, 

For well he knew the silly fly would soon come back again; 

So he wove a subtle web, in a little corner sly, 

And set his table ready to dine upon the fly. 

Then he went out to his door again, and merrily did sing, 

** Come hither, hither, pretty fly, with the pearl and silver 
wing. 

Your robes are green and purple—there’s a crest upon your 
head, 

Your eyes are like the diamonds bright, but mine are dull as 
lead.” « 


Alas! alas! how very soon this silly little fly, 

Hearing his wily, flattering words, came slowly flitting by: 

With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near and nearer 
drew, 

Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and green and purple hue; 

Thinking only of her crested head—poor foolish thing !—At 
last 

Up jumped the cunning spider, and fiercely held her fast. 


He dragged her up his winding stair, into his dismal den, 
Within his little parlour—but she ne’er came out again ! 
And now, dear little children, who may this story read, 
To idle, silly, flattering words I pray you ne'er give heed: 
Unto an evil counsellor close heart and ear and eye, 

And take a lesson from this tale of the Spider and the Fly. 








sJHMathematical Department. 





(Continued from our last.) 
i 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


35. By Mr. J. Campbell.—Given the distance at which 
a short-sighted person can see objects distinctly, to find 
the focal length of a concave glass which will enable him 
to see distinctly at any other given distance. 

36. By Mr. J. Campbell.—Given the distance at which 
a yo maven person can see objects distinctly, to find 
the focal length of a convex glass which shall enable him 
to see distinctly at any other given distance. 

37. By Mr. G. Senior.—Given the sum of the base and 
perpendicular of a right-angled rr to find them, 
when the solidity of the solid generated by the revolution 
of the triangle about the perpendicular is a maximum. 

To the charge of publishing old questions we plead 
guilty ; for where are new ones to be met with? We 
should be glad to be informed whether a new question 
has been published any where during the last twenty 
years? 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committe of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 


LL EEE 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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And, bidding you good morning, now, I'll call another day.” 
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Hine Arts. 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


—_ 

In the Kaleidoscope of October 21, we gave a sketch of 
the ground plan of that part. of York Minster which was 
fitted up for the musical performances in that noble edifice. 
We promised, in a future number, to give a description of 
the orchestral band, vocal and instrumental; and to com- 
pare it with that assembled for the commemoration of 
Handel, at Westminster Abbey, in 1784. 

We now proceed to redeem our pledge; and we shall, 
in the first place, describe the York band, which consisted 
of 250 instrumental and 350 vocal performers, exclusive 
of the principal singers, viz. 

vVocAL. 
90 cantos, 70 altos, 90 tenors, 100 basses. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

93 violins, 32 violas, 23 violoncellos, 16 double basses, 
6 flutes, 13 oboes, 6 clarionets, 12 bassoons, 8 bass horns 
and serpents, 6 trumpets, 14 horns, 5 bass trombones, 3tenor 
ditto, 2alto ditto, 2 double drums. 





— 
COMMEMORATION OF HANDEL, IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, IN 1784. 


This grand festival is described by many writers as most 
impressive and awfully sublime. When the united chorus 
and the entire band struck up ‘* He is the King of Glory,” 
the audience was affected to tears; many persons, who 
were present, and with whom we have conversed, speak of 
the Commemoration with admiration and enthusiasm. 


The band consisted of 
VOCAL 


22 Cantos, 51 Altos, 66 Tenors, 69 Basses. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

49 First Violin, 52 Second Ditto, 32 Tenors, 12 Oboes, 14 
Second Ditto, 7 Flutes, 30 Viol 11 25 B 1 Dou- 
ble Ditto, 18 Double Basses, 14 Trumpets, 3 Trombones, 12 
Horns, 2 Drums, 1 Double Ditto. 

The first thing which will occur to our musical readers on 
an inspection of the two orchestres will be, that the West- 
minster instrumental band was considerably more numer- 
ous than that at the York festival, while the vocal per- 
formers at York were considerably more numerous than 
at the Commemoration of Handel. We shall now pro- 
ceed to subjoin some details connected with the Westmin- 
ster Commemoration which may interest many of our 


readers. 





zona d 
First day, May 26, 1784, at Westminster Abbey-. 2966 5 0 
Second ditto, at the Pantheon--.-++++--+ssseeee 1690 10 0 
Third ditto, in the Abbey ----- otto eeeeees 2 +++ 2626 1 O 
Fourth ditto, ditto..++..se-sereersceeeeeeene +» 1603 7 O 
Fifth ditto, OE EPPPPTTE ES CE 211717 0 
At three several rehearsals in both places... .-- s+ 94417 10 
His Majesty’s GOMACION «+++ - eee cere rceeereeeecere 625 0 0 
Sale of the bOOkKS +++ seersereereeces eeeeeeeeee 262 15 O 


At one of these Commemorations, after payment of inci- 
dental expenses, there remained a balance of upwards of 

7000 in favour of the undertaking, of which £1000 were 
given to the Westminster Hospital, and the remaining 
£6000 appropriated to the benefit of the society for de- 
cayed musicians, to which benevolent fund the reader 
scarcely need be reminded that Handel himself had con- 
tributed a legacy of £1000.—Bingh’s Anecdotes, vol. 3, 
page 207. 


The Philanthropist. 


SLAVERY. 
— 

The Anti-Slavery Reporter for October enters into an 
inquiry respecting the moral condition of, and the state of 
religion amongst, the slaves in the West India colonies, prin- 
cipally with a view to show that a society calling itself 
‘The Incorporated Society, for the Conversion and Instruc- 
tion of the Negro Slaves in the West India Islands,” has 
been culpably remiss and negligent in pursuing the pro- 
fessed objects of its institution. The Report of this society, 
for 1827, is taken into especial consideration. The prin- 
cipal points adduced by the Reporter, to show the nullity 
of the society’s proceedings, are the continuance of Sunday 
markets, and Sunday labour in the provision-grounds, and 
their debilitating and demoralizing effects. The removal 
of these crying evils, and the substitution of some other 
day, or days, for the purposes for which the Christian 
Sabbath is desecrated, would be, one would think, the 
primary object of a society instituted for the moral and 
spiritual improvement of the slaves, and an indispensible 
preliminary to all other proceedings tending towards the 
diffusion of Christianity. The evidence of several clergy- 
men in the West Indies is adduced by the Reporter to 
show that the best possible results must follow from such 
a regulation, and that it is, in fact, indispensible. This 
seems to have been at one time a material and primary 
object of the society, and was avowed as such in their re- 
ports previous to 1823 ;—-since that period, however, they 
have maintained a resolute silence upon the subject; and 
this silence, as to an abuse which must render abortive in 
a great degree their professed object, is attributed to the 
repugnance felt by the colonists and their legislatures to 
the abolition of Sunday markets and Sunday labour,—a 
repugnance which has also rendered nugatory the inten- 
tions of his Majesty’s government to insure the same 
object. The answer of some of the colonial clergy when 
charged with their neglecting to expatiate on, and seek to 
remove this grievous abuse, is, it seems, that they have 
nothing to do with the temporal condition of the slaves. 
This is somewhat singular on their part, when it is con- 

idered that it isa West Indian market, which is described 














£12,736 12 10 











DISBURSEMENTS. 








Mr. Wyatt, for the buildings in the Abbey and £. s. d. 
* Pantheon «-oevesecercccnrcereeseceees. sone 1969 12 O 
Mr. Ashley, for payment of the band-.-:+-.----» 197617 0 
Rent and illumination of the Pantheon ----+--- 15616 0 
Advertising in town and country «++++++++++++++ 23619 O 
Printing books of the words --++++++++++s+sseeee 289 2 0 
Door-keepers ------- Oe erccsercsccntecdece Cotes 102 1 86 
Use of the organ --+- esr rere tere eeceeeeeeecens 100 O O 
High and petty constables ---++++++erseseeeerere 100 5 0 
GratificationS «-++sssseeeeersereeceeeeereee eee 167 56 O 
Engraving cheques, striking medals, drawings, 
guards, porters, and sundry incidents: .-..-. 351 8 10 
To the Society for Decayed Musicians 00 
To the Westminster Hospital «+++++-+++--++++- 0 0 
In the hands of the Treasurer, to answer subse- 
quent disbursements --++-+ssereerererecees 286 6 6 
Whole of the disbursements: -----+- £12,736 12 10 











At the Commemoration of Handel, in 1785, the vocal 
and instrumental band amounted to 616 ; in 1786, to 7415 
‘and 1787, to 806 vocal and instrumental performers.— 
See Bingh’s Anecdotes of Music, vol. 3, page 194. 


by those who know it well as a pandemonium, and the 
habitual violation of the fourth commandment, with 
which the clergy say they have nothing to do; in other 
words, the entire extinction of a Sabbath in a country 
calling itself Christian, is a thing with which Christian 
clergymen have no concern. The masters defend them- 
selves by saying that Sunday labour is voluntary on the 
part of their slaves, since they are not compelled to work 
on that day; but this isa mere heartless delusion, since 
the poor creatures must either labour on Sunday or starve. 
Previous to the discussions on the slave trade, and the con- 
dition of the slaves, the latter had no other day but Sunday 
whereon to labour for themselves; but, in consequence 
of the odium arising from the knowledge of this fact, 
they were allowed fourteen or sixteen days in the year 
for this purpose, and these were subsequently raised to 
twenty-six, besides the Sundays, making together about 
eighty days in the year, whereon the slaves can labour in 
their provision- grounds. The Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies afford a striking contrast in this respect ; there 
the slaves are allowed 130 days, exclusive of the Sundays» 





to raise their own food. In Barbadoes, where the provi” 


sions are raised in common, and under the same stimulus 
as sugar and cotton,—the whip, 103 week days are allotted to 
the purpose, being four times the number of week days 
allowed in Jamaica. In addition to the other authorities 
quoted by the Reporter on the desecration of the Sunday 
is that of Dr. Williamson, a’staunch advocate of slavery 
and an enemy to its abolition, who had resided fourteen years 
in Jamaica, and who, in a work published in 1817, stated 
repeatedly that the Sunday was with the slaves a day of mar- 
keting and labour, and with their masters a day devoted to 
excesses and brutal debauchery. Ina letter written in 1824, 
a short time previous to his death, the Doctor repeated this 
definition of a West Indian Sunday. The Reporier ex- 
amines the details furnished in the Report, as to the quan- 
tum of education furnished by the society. These are si- 
gularly meagre, and the education itself is of the most 
imperfect description, as, in consequence of the jealousy 
and fears of the masters, we presume, this is confined 
merely to oral instruction, and reading, which elsewhere 
generally forms the basis of education, is here absolutely 
prohibited. The absence of all legal sanction of marriage 
and the want of protection for connubial rights,—matters 
which might be supposed to have no little influence on the 
moral and spiritual condition of the slave population,—are 
also overlooked in the Report recently issued by the so- 
ciety. From these statements, it would seem that this 
society spends its own funds, and those of the nation ap- 
propriated in its behalf, to very little purpose, since objects 
of such importance as the proper observance of the Sab- 
bath, the sanctity of marriage, and a sound education, are 
partially or wholly neglected. 
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MATHEMATICAL MAGIC, 
OR THE WONDERS THAT MAY BE PERFORMED BY 
MECHANICAL GEOMETRY. 
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London: printed for Richard Baldwin, 1691. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 





A Comparison betwixt these Ancient Engines, and the 
Gunpowder Instruments nov in use. 


It shall not be altogether impertinent to inquire some- 
what concerning the advantages and disadvantages be- 
twixt those military offensive engines used amongst the 
ancients and those of these later ages. 

In which inquiry there are two particulars to be chiefly 
examined :— 

1, The force of these several contrivances, or the utmost 
that may be done by them. 

2. Their price, or the greatness of the charges required 
unto them. 

1. As for the force of these ancient inventions, it may 
sufficiently appear from those many credible relations 
mentioned before; to which may be added that in Jose- 
pius, which he sets down from his own eye-sight, being 

imself a chief captain at the siege of Jotapata, where 
these events happened ; he tells us, that besides the mul- 
titude of persons, who were slain by these Roman engines, 
being not able to avoid their force, by reason they were 
placed so far off, and out of sight; besides this, they did 
also carry such great stones, with so great a violence, that 
they did therewith batter down their walls and towers. 
A soldier, standing by his captain Josephus, on the wall, 
had his head struck off by another stone sent frum these 
Roman engines, and his brains carried three furlongs off. 

To this purpose Cardin relates out of Ammianus Mare 
cellinus, tanto impetu fertur lapis ut uno viso lupide quam- 
vis intacti barbaré fuerint ab ¢0, destiterunt a pugna et 
abierunt. Many foreign people being so amazed at the 
strange force of these engines, that they durst not contest 
with those who were masters of such inventions. It is 
frequently asserted, that bullets have been melted in the 
air, by that extremity of violent motion imprest from 
these slings. 

Fundque contorto transverberat aéra plumbo, 





Et mediis liquide glandes in nubibus errant, 
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So Lucan, speaking of the same engines: 

Inde fuces et suxa volant, spatioque solute. 
Aéris et calide liquefacte pondere glandes. 

Which relations, though they may seem somewhat 
poetical and improbable, yet Aristotle, himself, (De Calo, 
li}. 2, c. 7) doth suppose them as unquestionable. From 
whence it may be inferred, that the force of these engines 
does rather exceed, than come short of, our gunpowder 
inventions. 

Add to this that opinion of a learned man, (which I 
cited before,) that Archimedes, in the siege of Syracuse, 
did more mischief with his engines than could have been 
wrought by any cannons, had they been then in use. 

In this, perhaps, there may be some disadvantage ;_ be- 
cause these mathematical engines cannot be so easily and 
speedily wound up, and so certainly levelled as the other 


may. 

2, As for the price or charges of both these, it may be 
considered under three particulars :— 

1. Their making. 

2. Their carriage or conveyance. 

3. Their charge and discharging. 

In all which respects, the cannons now in use are of 
much greater cost than these other inventions. 

1. The making or price of these gunpowder instruments 
is extremely expensive, as may be easily judged by the 
weight of their materials. A whole cannon weighing com- 
monly 8000 lbs., a half cannon, 5000; a culverin, 4500; 
a demi-culverin, 3000; which, whether it be in iron or 
brass, must needs be very costly, only for the matter of 
them, besides the farther charges required for the form 
and making of them, which, in the whole, must needs 
amount to several hundred pounds. Whereas, these 
mathematical inventions, consisting chiefly of timber and 
cords, may be much more cheaply made. The several 
degrees of them which shall answer in proportion to the 
strength of those other, being at the least ten times cheaper; 
that is, ten engines, that shall be of equal force either toa 
cannon or demi-cannon, culverin or demi-culverin, may 
be framed at the same price that one of these will amount 
to; so that, in this respect, there is a great inequality. 

2. As for the carriage or conveyance, a whole cannon does 
require at the least ninety men, or sixteen korses for the 
draught of it; a half cannon fifty-six men, or nine horses ; 
‘a culverin fifty men, or eight horses; a demi-culverin 

“thirty-six men, or seven horses: supposing the way to be 
hard and plain, in which, notwithstanding, the motion 
will be very slow. But if the passage prove rising and 
steep,.or rotten and dirty, then they will require a much 
greater strength and charge for the conveyance of them ; 
whereas these other inventions are in themselves more 
light (if there be occasion for the draught of them) bein, 
easily taken asunder into several parts. And besides their 
materials are to be found everywhere, so that they need 
not be carried up and down at all, but may be easily made 
in the place where they are to be used. 

3. The materials required to the charging of these gun- 
powder instruments are very costly ; a whole cannon re- 
quiring for every charge forty pounds of powder, and a 
bullet of sixty-four pounds; a half cannon, eighteen 
pounds of powder, and a bullet of twenty-four pounds ; a 
culverin, sixteen pounds of powder, and a bullet of nine- 
teen pounds; a demi-culverin, nine pounds of powder, 
and a bullet of twelve pounds: whereas, those other en- 
gines may be charged only with stones, or (which may 
serve for terror) with dead bodies, or any such materials 
as every place will afford without any cost. 

So then, put all these together: if it be so that these 
ancient inventions did not come short of these others, in 
regard of force, and if they do so much excel them in 
divers others respects,—it should seem, then, that they are 
much more commodious than these later inventions, and 
should be preferred before them. But this inquiry cannot 
be fully determined, without particular experience of both. 


(To be continued.) 











stliscellanies. 


INDIAN NOTIONS RESPECTING THE CREATION OF 
THE WORLD. 

The following account of the religious traditions of the 
Dog Rib Indians is given by Captain Franklin, in the 
. Narrative of his Second Expedition :—* The first man, 
they said, was, according to the tradition of their fathers, 
yamel Chapewee. He found the world well stocked with 
feed, and he created children, to whom he gave two kinds 
“of fruit, the black and the white, but forbade them to eat 
the black. Having thus issued his commands for the 
ruidance of his family, he took leave of them for a time, 





killed in a game, a quarrel ensued, and a general dispersion 
of mankind took place. One Indian fixed his residence 
on the borders of the lake, taking with him a dog big with 
young. The pups in due time were littered, and the 
Indian, when he went out to fish, carefully tied them up, 
to prevent their straying. Several times, as he approached 
his tent, he heard a noise of children talking and playing , 
but on entering it, he only perceived the pups tied up as 
usual. His curiosity being excited by the noises he had 
heard, he determined to watch; and one day pretending 
to go out and fish, according to custom, he concealed 
himself in a convenient place. In a short time he again 
heard voices, and rushing suddenly into the tent, beheld 
some beautiful children sporting and laughing, with the 
dog-skins lying by their side. He threw the skins into 
the fire, and the children, retaining their proper forms, 
grew up, and were the ancestors of the Dog-rib nation.” 


and made a long excursion for the purpose of conducting 
the sun to the world. During this, his first absence, his 
children were obedient, and ate only the white fruit, but 
they consumed it all ; the consequence was, that when he, 
a second time, absented himself to bring the moon, and 
they longed for fruit, they forgot the orders of their father, 
and ate of the black, which was the only kind remaining. 
He was much displeased on his return, and told ihem that, 
ia future, the earth would produce bad fruits, and that they 
would be tormented by sickness and death—penalties 
which have attached to his descendants to the present day. 
Chapewee himself lived so long that his throat was worn 
out, and he could no longer enjoy life; but he was unable to 
die, until, at his own request, one of his people drove a 
beaver tooth into his head. The same, or another Cha- 
pewee (for there is some uncertainty on this head) lived 
with his family on a strait between two seas. Having 
there constructed a weir to catch fish, such a quantity were 
taken that the strait was choked up, and the water rose 
and overflowed the earth. Chapewee embarked with his 
family in a canoe, taking with them all manner of birds 
and beasts. The waters covered the earth for many days, 
but at length Chapewee said, we cannot live always thus; 
we must find land again; and he accordingly sent 4 beaver 
to search for it. The beaver was drowned, and his car- 
cass was seen floating on the water; on which Cha- 
pewee despatched a musk-rat on the same errand. The 
second messenger was long absent, and when he did re- 
turn was not ing with fatigue, but he had a little earth 
in his paws. The sight of the earth rejoiced Chapewee, 
but his first care was about the safety of his diligent ser- 
vant, the rat, which he rubbed gently with bis hands, and 
cherished in his bosom, until it revived. He next took up 
the earth, and moulding it with his fingers, placed it on 
the water, where it increased, by degrees, until it formed 
an island in the ocean. A wolf was the first animal 
Chapewee placed on the infant earth, but theweight proving 
too great, it began to sink on one side, and was in danger 
of turning over, To prevent this accident, the wolf was 
directed to move round the island, which he did for a whole 
year, and in that time the earth increased so much in size, 
that all on board the canoe were able to disembark on it. 
Chapewee, on landing, stuck up a piece of wood, which 
became a fir-tree, and grew with amazing rapidity, until 
its top reached the skies. A squirrel ran up this tree, and 
was pursued by Chapewee, who endeavoured to knock it 
down, but could not overtake it. He continued the chase, 
however, until he reached the stars, where he found a fine 
plain, and a beaten road. In this road he seta snare made 
of his sister’s hair, and then returned to the earth. The 
sun appeared, as usual, in the heavens in the morning ; 
but at noon it was caught by the snare which Chapewee 
had set for the squirrel, and the sky was instantly darkened. 
Chapewee’s family on this said to him, = must have 
done something wrong when you were aloft, fer we no 
longer enjoy the light of day. ‘ I have,’ replied he, ‘ but 
it was unintentionally.” Chapewee then end d to 
repair the fault he had committed, and sent a number of 
animals up the tree to release the sun, by a snare, 
but the intense heat of that luminary reduced them all to 
ashes. The efforts of the more active animals being thus 
frustrated, a ground mole, though such a grovelling and 
awkward beast, succeeded by burrowing under the road in 
the sky, until it reached and cut asunder the snare which 
bound the sun. It lost its eyes, however, the instant it 
thrust its head into the light, and its nose and teeth have 
ever since been brown, as if burnt. Chapewee’s island, 
during these transactions, increased to the present size of r ‘ 
the American Continent: and he traced the course of the| art thus to treat as thine enemies, now revere thy vir- 
rivers, and scraped out the lakes by drawing his fingers | tues, but, by stratagems too big with horror to be te- 
through the cath, He next allotted to the quadrupeds, | peated, are to be the innocent victims of thy ambition ; 
birds, and fishes, their different stations, and endowing | and their blood, like the waters of the Nile in the Egyp- 
them with certain capacities, he told them that they were; | tian fields, is to overflow the land, and fatten it for thy 
in future, to provide for their own safety, because man — In short, they propose, as a remedy for thy 
would destroy them whenever he found their tracks; but | languishing spirits, the burning of cities, and the rape of 
to console them, he said, that when they died they should | virgins; the sword, fire, and famine are to be let loose, 
be like a seed of grass, which, when thrown into the water, | and injustice and cruelty are to erect the trophies of thy 
springs again into life. The animals objected to this ar- | glory. O King, to what'a monster would they transform 
rangement, and said, let us when we die be asa stone, | tee! What a remedy is this for thy melancholy ! War 
which, when thrown into a lake, disappears for ever from | is, indeed, the most dreadful scourge that can afflict man- 
the sight of man. Chapewee’s family complained of the | kind. It ought never to be undertaken but when the laws 
penalty of dcath entailed upon them for eating the black | of nature and self-defence render it necessary ; and then 
fruit, on which he granted that such of them as dreamed | it ought to be carried on with the utmost vigour. Those 
certain dreams should be men of medicine, capable of | who fall in the defence of their country, and their native 
curing diseases and of prolonging life. In order to pre-| rights, resign their breath on the bed of honour. — Vic- 
serve this virtue, they were not to tell their dreams until | tory, then, .justly wreaths the laurel crown; and the 
a certain period had elapsed. To acquire the power | sword should never be sheathed, till the ambitious tyrant 
of foretelling events, they were to take an ant alive, |is humbled in the dust ; till the blessings of peace are se- 
and insert it under the skin of the palm of the hand, |cured, and the rights of mankind established on a basis, 










































































A NOBLE SPEECH OF AN EASTERN SAGE AGAINST WAR. 
In an assembly of the nobles of the Prince of Abyssinia, 
the sage. Zaferah thus addressed his Monarch :—** Let not 
thy soul, O King, be corrupted with the allurements of 
ambition: thy territories are extensive. Why shouldst 
thou render thy peopie miserable, and unjustly destroy 
the lands of princes thou hast long called thy friends ? 
If thy melancholy can only be cured by blood, every 
morning let some beautiful virgin, or some brave and 
amiable youth, perish to satiate thy thirst: let these thy 
advisers be the instruments to slay and to destroy: let 
them bring a human heart quick from the slaughter, 
and, while warm and quivering with life, do thou suck 
the purple stream, and make thy countenance look gle- 
some terrible with the blood of the innocent,—of beings 
like thyself, and for whose preservation thou hast been 
placed on the throne.” At these words the eyes of the cour- 
tiers flashed with indignation, and they cast on the sage 
looks of contempt. The King shuddered with horror, and 
the whole assembly was silent. At length, one of the 
nobles, with envy sparkling in his eyes, burst into re- 
proaches against the sage,—inveighed with bitterness at 
the barbarian who was capable of giving such advice to 
the great King, and attempted to prove that such a mon- 
ster was unworthy to breathe the vital air. The King 
heard him with pleasure, and the sage seemed devoted to 
banishment or destruction ; nor were any disposed to pit 
his misfortunes. But the sage, stretching out his hand, 
continued,—** O King, the lust of conquest, founded on 
ambition, is a cruel, an insatiable thirst of blood. But 
how inconsistent is man! I have mentioned the daily 
sacrifice of a single victim to this passion, and thou art 
struck with horror; but thine eyes have beamed with 
leasure at the t! hts of a war in which millions of thy 
fellow-creatures, and many, even of thy brethren, O King, 
must fall the victims of that savage passion. These thy 
courtiers and thy friends, who justl appear shocked at 
the cruelty of daily bereaving a single father or a tender 
mother of the child of their hopes, propose, in the gaiety 
of their hearts, to strip ten thousand parents of their 
beloved offspring ; to make ten thousand disconsolate 
widows, ten thousand unhappy orphans, for thy daily 
diversion, and to eure thee of thy melancholy. Those 
who call me barbarian for only desiring thee to stain thy 
lips with blood, would fill thy baths, and persuade thee 
to swim in the vital stream that must flow from the bosoms 
of thy friends, who now look up to thee as their common 
father, their lord, their guardian. They will not, indeed, 
die by thy hand; but thou, O King, wilt be the un- 
just cause of their destruction. The nations whom thou 











without letting any one know what they had done. For | solid and durable as that of the everlasting mountains.” 
a long time Chapewee’s descendants were united as one} This speech affected the King in the most sensible man- 











family, but, at length, some young men being accidentally |ner ; he bowed his head in token of conviction, while an 
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ingenuous shame was painted on his cheek ; he embraced 
the sage, and thanked him for having delivered him from 
his mistaken counsellors, and for withdrawing the veil of 
delusion they had spread over his mind. They retired, 
and the wise sage recovered the King from his languor 
of mind, by engaging him in business: he ren his 
people happy by the wisdom of his laws: he visited the 
different yee of his dominions in person; built cities, 
introduced the arts, and made conamerce flonrish. In 
short, by following the advice of the sage, which was 
always agreeable to the dictates of reason, his reigu was. 
truly glorious ; wealth and plenty flourished in his domi- 
nions, and he became more rich and powerful than if he 
had conquered the territories of all his neighbours. 





ORIGIN OF DEAN SWIFT S MEDITATIONS UPON 
A BROOMSTICK. 

Swift was in the habit of going to visit Lady Berkely, 
his patron’s consort. She was an admirer of Boyle’s Pious 
Meditations, and used often to request the Dean to read 
aloud some portion from them. Such occupation, how- 
ever, was tco little congenial with the Dean's humour, 
and soon he resolved to avenge himself upon Boyle for the 
irksome task thus imposed upon him. In short, he wrote 
a parody upon him, which he got printed, and entitled 
Meditations upon a Broomstick. This he sewed into a 
copy of Boyle, from which her ladyship was accustomed to 
read. It was exactly the same paper, type, and so ingeni- 
ously inserted, that no one was likely to conjecture the de- 
ceit. So, the next time, he opened the book at the Medi- 
tutions upon a Broomstick, which, with a very grave coun- 
tenance, he read aloud. 

Lady—** No jesting, if you please, Mr. Dean, upon so 
grave a subject.” 

Swift—** Jesting! I vow, my Lady, I read it as I find 
it,—-here it is * Meditations upon a Broomstick.’ ” 

Lady—** So it is—upon my word, it isa * Meditation 
upon a Broomstick.” What a singular subject! But let 
us see; Boyle is so full of ideas, that I am persuaded he 
wil] make it extremely edifying though it looks so odd.” 

With great gravity, Switt proceeded to read a very ori- 
ginal comparison between a broomstick and a man, and 
contrasting the destiny of mankind with that of the broom- 
stick: ** thisstick,’’ he continued, in asolemn tone, ** this 
stick, that you see thrown ignominiously into a corner, was 
once flourishing in the woods,” &c. &c. ‘*Oh, excellent 
Boyle!” exclaimed her ladyship, ** how admirably he has 
drawn the moral from so trifling a subject. But whatever 
he touches he turns to gold.” The Dean, reserving his 
gravity, «nade signs of assent, as if'he quite agre ith 
her ladyship, and then took his leave. In the evening her 


was Buyle’s excellent ** Meditations upon a Broomstick.” 
Some of the company began to laugh. ‘** You may laugh,” 
exclaimed her ludyship, ‘* but I am astonished you should 
not have heard of it; it1s quite worthy the pen of this 
great moralist.” Others, however, ventured to question: 
its existence ; when her ladyship, in triumph, pointed out 
the part, which they saw sure enough. ‘* Have I con- 
vinced you, gentlemen ? I see you are quite confounded : 
but, to tell you the truth, so was I at first. Indeed, I 
should still have been ignorant of the fact, but for Mr. 
Dean Swift, who was so good as to point it out tome, only 
to-day.” ‘* What!” cried some. of the party, ‘* was. it 
Swift ?=this is one of his tricks then; let us have another 
copy of Boyle.”” They went, and looked, and looked, but 
no Meditation upon a Broomstick was to be found: it was 
plain that the whole had been interpolated; The lady 
concealed her chagrin ; but, henceforth, she never impos- 
ed upon the author of Gulliver the reading of these edify- 
ing lectures. And this was what he wanted. 





HUBER. 

The following interesting anecdote of Huber, the cele- 
brated naturalist, appears in the Memoires sur Josephine, 
the first volume of which has just been published by Mr. 
Colburn. M. Huber’s work on the natural history of bees 
is well known in this country, but we believe it is. little 
known that his observations relative to the habits of this 
insect Were made through the medium of his wife, at a time 
when he was totally blind. ‘* We frequently visited,” says 
the authoress, ‘‘an interesting and remarkable man, M. 
Huber, nephew of the friend of Voltaire. He had been 
blind since the age of 17. At that period he fell in love 
with a rich young lady, who returned his affections, but 
their parents opposed their union, and they were separated. 
A few monthis afterwards he was aillicted with gutta se- 
rena, which deprived him entirely of sight, which he re- 
gretted the more because he was unable to see the object 
of his affection. He was sent to Paris with the hope that 


having been made acquainted with his misfortune, de- 
clared to her parents that although she would readily sub- 
mit to their will if the man of her choice could have done 
without her, yet, as he now required a person to be always 
with him, nothing should prevent her being united to him. 
Her Rex apne became more obstinate than ever in withhold- 
ing their consent ; but when she became of age, she, after 
baving refused several brilliant offers, married the person 
for w she had formed a disinterested affection, and 
their mutual conduct soon obtained them pardon for their 
mutual disobedience. This excellent woman discovered 
a thousand means of assuaging the sad position of her hus- 
band. During the war she composed whole armies with 
pins of various sizes, and thus enabled him to distinguish 
the position of the different corps. She also invented for 
him a plan by which he was enabled to write, and also 
fermed plans ev relief of their residence :—in a word, she 
had but one occupation, that of making her husband 
happy. Tosucha point, did this amiable woman carry 
her attention, that M. Huber asserted that a restoration 
to sight was no longer desirable. ‘I should not know,’ 
said he, * to what extent a person could be beloved ; be- 
sides, to me my wife is. always young, fresh, and pretty.’ 
M. Huber had a great taste for natural history. She read 
to him a great number of works on this subject, and particu- 
larly relative to bees, of which he was very fond. He dis- 
covered that all the works which treated on that subject 
were very imperfect. He requested Madame Huber to 
provide herself with a glass, and to examine carefully the 
formation and habits of the bee. With her assistance he 
made several discoveries, which he published under the 
title of Recherches sur les Abeilles, a work which is very 
highly spoken of.” 


ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

The following interesting account of the ascension of 
Mont Blarc by a female is related in the Memoires sur 
Josephine :—** Only one female has ascended Mont Blanc 
to the same height as M. de Saussure. This was a ser- 
vant at an inn, who thought it shameful that her sex should 
not have more courage; she declared her determination 
to follow the first person who should attempt that exploit. 
In vain she was told that she would not be able to endure 
the fatigue of such a journey, which would compel her to 
sleep two nights upon the ice. She, however, persisted, 
and set out accompanied by two Englishmen and seven 
guides. When she arrived about half way, she was al- 
ready ill, and the party wished her to renounce her pro- 
ject ; but all exhortation was in vain. She declared that 
she would rather die than descend without having first 
ae her foot in the same place where M. de Saussure 
had put his. As she ascended, her illness increased ; but 
her courage did not diminish. The excessive cold which 
they experienced produced a vomiting, which nothing 
would assuage ; but no sooner was she spoken to about re- 
turning, than she suffered an attack of the nerves even 
more violent than the illness which was inflicted by the 
cold and fatigue. * Drag me,’ said she ‘carry me, doany 
thing you = ll but let me touch the stone which has 
been erected to perpetuate the journey of M. de Saussure, 
and I shall die happy.’ At length, after great fatigue and 
dreadful suffering, her wish was accomplished ; in so ex- 
hausted a state, however, was she when she attained the 
summit, that the guides were obliged to carry her down 
again, and she remained more than six weeks between life 
and death.” 








A PICTURE OF NERO. 

The following is a description of the interview of a Jew 
with the Emperor Nero, as given by Mr. Croly, in his 
novel of Salathicl:—** A few steps onward and I stood in 
the presence of the most formidable being on earth. Yet, 
whatever might have been the natural agitation cf the 
time, I could scarcely restrain a smile at the first sight of 
Nero. I saw a pale, under-sized, light-haired young 
man sitting before a table with a lyre on it, a few copies 
of verses and drawings, and a parrot’s cage, to whose in- 
mate he was teaching Greek with great assiduity. But 
for the regal furniture of the cabinet, I should have sup- 
posed myself let by mistake into an interview with some 
struggling poet. He shot round one quick glance, on the 
opening of the door, and then proceeded to give lessons 
to his bird. I had leisure to gaze on the tyrant and par- 
ticide. Physiognomy is a true science. The man of 
profound thought, the man of active ability, and, above 
all, the man of genius has his character stamped on 
his countenance by nature; the man of violent passions 
and the voluptuary have it stamped by habit. But the 
science has its limits: it has no stamp for mere cruelty. 
The features of the human monster before me were mild, 
and almost handsome; a heavy eye and a figure tending 





a cure might be effected, but he obtained no relief, and 
returned in despair to Geneva.—Mademoiselle Uullin 


from under it, in which the leaden eye darted suspicion, 
I should have pronounced Nero one of the most indolently 
tranquil of mankind. He remanded the parrot to its 
perch, took up his lyre, and throwing a not unskilful 
hand over the strings, in the intervals of the performance 
languidly addressing a broken sentence to me :—‘ You 
have come, [ understand, from Judea 3—they tell me that 
you have been, or are to be, a general of the insurrection : 
—you must be put to death; your countrymen give us a 
great deal of trouble, and I always regret to be troubled with 
them. But to send you back would only be encouragement 
to them ; and to keep you here amongst strangers would 
only be cruelty to you. I am charged with cruelty ; you see 
the charge is not true. I am lampooned every day: I know 
the scribblers, but they must lampoon or starve. I leave 
them to do both.—Have you brought any news from 
Judea? They have not had a true prince there since the 
first Herod, and he was quite a Greek, a cut-throat and a 
man of taste. He understood the arts.—I sent for you to 
see what sort of an animal a Jewish rebel was. Your dress 
is handsome, but too light for our winters. You cannot 
die before sunset, as till then I am engaged with my 
music-master. We all must die when our time comes.— 
Farewell. Till sunset may Jupiter protect you.’—I retired 
to execution.” 





ENGLISH ACTORS IN FRANCE. 

The following criticism on two eminent English perform. 
ers is from the pen of a French critic of high reputation : 

Kean.—We attentively studied Kean in the last charac- 
ters in which he appeared, and we ratify all the praises 
that we have already given him, only adding, that, in 
comparing him to Monvel, for the perfect accuracy of his 
diction, his great intelligence, and his talent in supplying 
by art the absence of the gifts of nature, we ought to have 
said that he did not approach Monvel with respect to the 
unction which that actor threw so admirably into his parts. 
Kean has not obtained a fashionable success at Paris, but 
he has been duly estimated by a select portion of the pub- 
lic—by amateurs who have taken pains to study his mane 
ner. Undoubtedly, they do not recognise in Kean a per- 
fect actor, or one of very varied talents.—Skilful in the 
art of expressing malice, perverseness, cutting irony, tere 
rible rage, he does not know how to impart to his acting 
the charm which accompanies heroism, generous senti- 
ments, noble virtues; and it must be confessed, that it is 
especially this description of dramatic pictures which the 
French public prefers ; although, to succeed in producing 
it, an actor may have less need of talent. If to this dis- 
advantage be joined the exhaustion which at present de- 
prives this actor of a portion of his powers, the reputation 
which he has acquired in England, and the judgment 
which has been pronounced upon him in France, may be 
easily explained. They who have been shocked by certain 
actions, without grace or dignity, too often repeated, and 
by those affected sobs, which occasionally resemble a cons 
vulsive laugh, are right in their censure; but justice re- 
quires us to remark, that these are the defects of the 
national taste, rather than that of the actor; for it was 

recisely in those passages that his countrymen applauded 
Lime with the greatest enthusiasm. He must, therefore, 
be pardoned for having too frequent recourse to these vul- 
garities: it is precisely that cause of his success in his own 
country which has in ours diminished the effect of his 
talent. Kean was also more highly appreciated, and his 
performances attracted fuller audiences, towards the close 
of his engagement in Paris. 

Macready.—We have already stated our opinien of 
Macready, and we have little to add toit. Of the three 
tragedians who share the applause of the English public,* 
Macready is the one whom we prefer. It is he who ap- 
pears to us to possess, in the highest degree, the secret of 
speaking to the soul, and the gift of creating emotion: it 
is he who approximates tke most nearly to our taste, by 
being natural without vulgarity, and elegant without 
affectation. He is occasionally chargeable with action a 
little formal, with attitudes a little too academical, and 
also with exclamations too much prolonged, and conse- 
quently without effect (although certain persons preterd 
to admire them); but these are faults which may easily 
be corrected. Macready possesses most of the qualities 
which constitute the great actor. He is still young; he 
is passionately fond of his art; he is well informed ; and 
he has a taste for study. With such qualities he ought to 
do much, and even to surpass himself. He has already 
had the courage to reform a manner which had been very 
successful, but which did not satisty the purity of his 
taste. He is now in a good path, and he hes only to per- 
severe, to place himself in the rank of the most celebrated 
actors of the English stage.—Revue Encyclopédique. 





to fulness, gave the impression of a quiet mind; and, but 
for an occasional restlessness of brow, and a brief glance 


* Kemble, Kean, and Macready. The Parisians have not 
yet had an opportunity of seeing Young. 
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of his auditory during the past fortnight. 
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DOLIER’S NEWLY-INVENTED COPY-BOOKS, approved by numerous 
distinguished and scientific public Characters, and dedicated to the Friends of Education 


throughout the World 


The object of this Invention is to initiate Youth into a regular and correct habit of 


writing; mathematical lines are printed in them, by which t 
at once the proper inclination, proportion, shape, and distan 
attention to the established rules of holding the pen, and by 


IMPORTANT TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
ie 
This day ts published, price One Shilling each, 


he learner is guided, showing 
ce of each letter. By strict 
a due share of practice, be- | 


Bl. 





| easiest large-hand lessons, and terminating with a small-hand book, in which will be found 
a selection of Copy-heads, in a modern and approved st; le of writi 
books is as follows, which may be 
Al. The largest-hand Copy- 
same size, with a worded Copy-head in the first page. 
The common large-hand, with the first lessons (up and down strokes.)—B 2. The 
same size, with a worded Copy-head in the first page. 
€ 1, The round-hand, with the first lessons (up and down strokes.)—C 2. The same size, 


ing. The distinction of 
‘ul to persons giving orders for them. 
ks, vith the first lessons (upand down strokes.)—A 2. The 


ginners may, on this plan, attain an elegant style of writing while those who have | with a worded Copy-head in the first 


already adopted erroneous and irregular proportions, may speed 
The Copy-heads will admit of the pupil tracing the letters carefully with a pencil or dry 


pen, until their forms are perceived, as it were, by the hand, 


filled up with ink. The plain Copy-heads, exhibiting mere up and down strokes, and their 
precise junctions, will be found particularly useful, and deserving of studious attention. 


y correct them. The seventh book, m 


and afterwards they may be iver; 





There are seven kinds of Copy-books arranged on this system, commencing with the 


e. 
arked D, foramall-hand, will be published in a few weeks. 

1: Printed (exclusively) by Egertun Smith and Co., Lord-street ; and sold by all 

Booksellers, and the Inventor. 

#,* Post-letters must be post-paid. 

















Che Drama. 


THE THEATRE. 
i 
“Why give you me this shame?” 
—— 

Mr. DowTon, whose very name is synonymous with | 
some of the richest gems of the comic muse, has been de- | 
lighting, with his matchless impersonations of a variety of 
characters, ** the judicious” few gst those possessing 
sense and taste enough to be of the very limited number 
He is “ himself | 
alone” in his profession, unrivalled and unequalled. It} 
has been said that ‘a pictureis a poem without words ;” 
and Dowton is an artist wHose pictures are all fac-similes. 
Coriolanus boasts that h>plays the man he is; Dowton, 
on the contrary, is the man he plays. In his humour there | 
15 a graceful dignity and an unaffected ease, which, with- 
Out anywise militating against its most effective ful- 
ness, give to his performances a richness as exquisite 
as chaste; and which, far from marring, beautify, 
with a becoming polish, the broad development of his 
author, while they demonstrate the towering superiority 
of his genius, contrast forcibly with the vulgar grimace 
and low buffoonery of some of this gentleman’s more for- 
tunate contemporaries. We say more fortunate, for, ac- 
knowledged as are the merits of the inimitable actor of 
whom we are sneaking, and admired as he is by all who 
have had the pleasure of seeing him, yet, strange to say, 
he is, comparatively, unappreciated. How is this? is the 
indignant interrogatory of all, but no one can satisfac- 
torily answer it. Surely ‘* something is rotten in the state 
ot Denmark,” says one; another talks of the capricious- 
ness of public patronage; while others whisper, as the 
cause, that innate and unbending virtue of Dowton, 
which induces him ever 














and which, by the way, 
«Is the witness still of excellency.” 


But be the occasion what it may, the fact is notorious, | 


and, however unaccountable, is not the less disgraceful | 


because inex plicable. 


Henry IV., first part, was selected, and, we think, | teachers and parents to Mr. Dolier’simproved copy-books, 
judiciously, for Mr. Dowton’s benefit; and had the re- | advertised in this day’s Kaleidoscope. On the plan in- 
presentation been of as sorry a description as was the | vented by Mr. Dolier, the art of writing is taught upon 

machen principles: me cannot = = learned by the 
ees ‘ ” ; most awkward and unskilful, in a much shorter time than 
the humiliating truth, that ** Jack Falstaff, even in the | on the old system is generally allotted to this branch of 


benefit, we should have been spared the pain of recording 


{ 


masterly hands of Dowton, was suffered to make his exit | education. 


trom Liverpool with his pockets almost as empty as when | ruled, the merest tyro is compelled to give his lines a due | 


splendour of execution, which are the distinguished traits 
of his acting. 
and sure we are that his numerous friends will have a 
“ To put a strange face on his own perfection,” | treat, and he a full house. Wee will not, therefore, wish 
| him success; for whether we wish it or not, he is certain 
| to be successful, and, we think, moreover, our readers 
| need not be told our mind on this subject. 


Prince Hal had picked them ** behind the arras.”” O tem- 
pora, O mores! 

We have heard it objected to Mr. Vandenhoff’s very 
spirited, and, we think, highly finiehed, as well as correct 
and vigorous personation of Hotspur, that it is too boister- 
ous, flippant, and not sufficiently dignified. They ‘‘ of 
this inclining,” however, seem to forget, or, at least, to 
overlook, the impassioned impetuosity of Hotspur, conti- 
nually wrought upon by concurring and adverse circum- 
stances commingled; and excited, withal, beyond all 
durance, by the galling treatment of the ingrate Henry.— 
For, at the outset, he describes himself as 


« Whipt, and scourg’d with rods, 
Nettled, and stung with pismires; ” 


and Northumberland says of him that **the King hath 
made him mad. Falstaff calls him the ** mad fellow of 
the north’—and is ‘afraid of this gunpowder Percy 
though he be dead.” And Prince Henry, in his truly 
princely and affecting speech after Hotspur’s death, says, 
emphatically :— 

“ When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound.” 
Away, then, with the hypercriticism on Mr. Vandenhoff’s 
Hotspur ! 

We last week gave a detailed account of the plot, inci- 
dents, and conduct of Miss Mitford’s new tragedy. The 
success of Rienzi evidently depends solely on the repre- 
sentation of that character; with him it must ‘sink or 
swim,” and to Mr. Vandenhoff belongs the merit of 
rendering popular this effort of Miss Mitford’s muse. 
Without saying that Rienzi is a part altogether worthy 
Vandenhoff’s high talents, we may remark that it suffices, 
at all events, to show to great advantage that classic 
vigour, chaste energy, accuracy of conception, and bold 


It is announced for his benefit this evening, 


direction, to make proper turnings, and to give his letters 
a due proportion ; and, in order to ascertain his progress, 
one part of the book is ruled on the old I ns "These 
books will also be found highly useful by those whose 
education has been neglected, and who wish to acquire 
the important art of writing well, and the more so, as the 
assistance of a master is by no means indispensible, the 
method in which the books are ruled pe ming all, for 
which the assistance of a master is generally required. We 
cannot too strongly recommend t books to parents, 
guardians, teachers, and all who, for themselves or others, 
are interested in the importantsubjectof education—Seeadv. 





MR. WEBBE 
Begs to inform his Friends and the Musical Public of Liver- 
pool, that he is prepared to receive Classes of from Six to 
Nine; or individual Pupils;—at No. 32, Slater-street, corner 
of Bold-street, facing Mr. Lonsdale’s Piano-forte Warerooms. 


Go Correspondents. 


TuRKgY AND GREECE, &c.—We shall endavour to obtain a 
sight of the work recommended by our correspondent H. 
Tue FRENcH PARTICIPLE.—We trust that our Oldham cor- 
respondent will not that we are trifling with him 
if we request one more week’s delay in the publication of 
his letter and our commentary. A cause, which it would 
be tedious to explain, has occasioned the postponement, 

BacaTELLes.—J. M. C. promises to be a very acceptable cor- 
respondent, and we shall be glad to hear further from him 
or her. The anagrams, amongst which are several excel- 
lent ones, quite new tous, will be more in season about 
the Christmas holidays, when we have much amusement 
in store for our juvenile readers. 

Tue MOUNTAIN AND THE PLAIN.—The query of a Reader of the 
Kaleidoscope shall be attended to. It has, we believe, given 
rise to much discussion; but it will still exercise the inge- 
nuity of our readers. ‘ 


Tue ANNUALS—As we havevalready observed, these 
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on our file of reserve, 





November 24, 1828. oe 





Dolier’s Copy-Books.—We request the attention of 





From the manner in which the books are 











Printed, published, and seld, every Tuesday, by EGE 


Story of “My Aunt 
bon of it, shall appear 








Margaret’s Mirror,” 
next week. ; 


Music.—The Ps: 


SMITH and JouN SissTH, at their General Prin 
ceernt, Liverpool, and to be 
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